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THE DIPSOMANIAC. 


On a late occasion, when speaking of the waste of 
time and trouble in denouncing distillers, brewers, 
and keepers of public-houses, as incentives to 
drunkenness, instead of the debased tastes which 
lead to this odious social abomination, we made the 
remark that a man cultivated morally and intel- 
lectually does not visit public-houses ; he is temp- 
tation proof. That is true generally. But there are 
some remarkable exceptions to the rule. As the 
subject is of vital interest, we shall go a little into 
its consideration. 

The exceptions may be described as of two 
kinds. Persons who, though of cultivated mind, 
gradually acquire the habits of a drunkard ; and 
persons who, while equally cultured, have the 


}| misfortune to inherit from parents a desire to 
i indulge in intoxicating liquors, which, on a slight 
I| provocative, becomes altogether overpowering. In 


both cases, the desire grows into the character of 
a disease, in which condition the habitual drinker 
loses his sense of self-respect, forfeits any good 
character he may have obtained, frequents the 
lowest haunts, where he tipples for hours, and 
is almost constantly in a state of stupor, if not 
downright intoxication. He is in a sense mad, 
barely accountable for his actions. Medically, he 
is a dipsomaniac. To those who reach this point 
of degradation, the allurements of public-houses, 
or of private indulgence, are of course irresistible. 
A striking evidence of the demoralised state of 
feeling that has taken place, is the absence of 
honourable aspirations. The accustomed drinker 
shuns the society to which he properly belongs ; 
takes up with mean associates, who parasitically 
prey upon him ; gravitates to a lower level. In 
his perverted mind, the ambition to secure or 
maintain an honoured name is lost in the paltry 
glory of excelling in poor buffooneries to set the 
table in a roar. The great future and its enviable 
memorials are sacrificed in the despicable and 
ruinous enjoyments of a pot-house, or—as in a 


We happen to have known several cases of an 
inherited tendency to drinking. In one instance, 
the debased inclination was traceable to the father ; 
in two instances of a brother and sister, their 
mother and also her father were confirmed drunk- 
ards. In this as in some other physiological pheno- 
mena, the sins of one generation are painfully 
visited upon another. Obviously, there are incipi- 
ent drunkards from birth. The inherited tendency 
only needs development, and an imperfect juvenile 
discipline will do it. One may pity the victims 
of a vice which originated in ancestors who are 
lying in their graves, unconscious of the deep 
wrongs they have inflicted on their hapless de- 
scendants. The very fact of the appetite for 
intoxicants being transmissible to children, ought 
in itself to make people cautious how they yield 
to habits of intoxication ; and it should not the 
less induce the intemperate to pause—if they can 
—in their maddening career. We should think, 
it cannot be an agreeable reflection for parents 
that, by their own idiotic folly, they have doomed 
their children to the chances of misery and ruin. 

Of the wretched system of petty tippling, which, 
like a vile epidemic, is creeping over certain 
departments of society, and causing an enormous 
misexpenditure of means, so much has lately been 
said in the public press, that we limit our observ- 
ations to what is usually the termination of 
habitual and excessive drinking. We place before 
us a drunkard at that stage in which his depraved 
propensities have become less or more ungovern- 
able. It may be conjectured, he knows he is 
doing wrong, but knowing better, he is always 
doing worse. His appetites overrule the will. 
Perhaps he sees, and he can scarcely avoid doing 
so, that through his misconduct he is losing caste, 
that he is involving wife and family in ruin, that 
he is sinking under debts and difficulties, and that 
the sources of his livelihood are in immediate 
jeopardy. But, nevertheless, he proceeds on the 
road to ruin, as if under the controlling dominion 
of a fiend. If he has kept aloof from base com- 


large proportion of cases—in stealthy indulgence, 
away from society and observation. 


panionship, he is probably not beyond recovery. 
His disease may be vanquished, or at all events his 
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drinking may be confined to fits and starts, or 
demonstrated only when the vitiated appetite is pro- 
voked by some slight accidental indulgence. Curious 
cases could be mentioned where men were persistent 
abstainers, until their fortitude gave way under 
the effects of a very small quantity of drink mis- 
takingly presented to them as an act of kindness. 
Persons coming out of a paroxysm of delirium 
tremens may be so far disgusted with what they 
suffered, so sensible of their abasement, that they, 
for a time, voluntarily abstain; but just when all 
is thought to be well, a trifling quantity of alcohol 
—even so much as is contained in a mouthful of 
small beer—indiscreetly administered, will rouse 
the dormant craving, and back they fall into a 
repetition of former excesses. We lately heard 
of a gentleman of considerable means who will 
be a pattern of sobriety for a whole year, and then 
all at once break down by the slightest tasting 
of liquor. Living at a distance from public-houses, 
and ashamed to be seen drinking at home, he 
resorts to the scheme of procuring a dozen bottles 
of ardent spirits, which he plants, bottle by bottle, 
here and ites in secret spots in the fields. So 
prepared, and beginning his rounds, he drinks an 
allotted quantity at each station, till the stock is 
exhausted, and he is prostrated by the result of 
his hideous excesses. The neighbours facetiously 
speak of him as being a planter, The man may be 
termed an intermittent dipsomaniac. 
On the pathology and treatment of delirium 
tremens, some valuable light was, about twenty 
_years since, thrown by Dr Alexander Peddie, whose 
treatise on the subject is well known to the 
medical profession. The affection has its origin, he 
says, in a toxic condition of the system from alco- 
holic accumulation, acting on a highly irritable and 
nervous temperament ; and its symptoms are pecu- 
liar and characteristic. Along with muscular trem- 
ors, more especially of the hands and of the tongue 
when protruded, the patient suffers, he says, from 
sleeplessness, and delirium of a mutter- 
ing, sight-seeing, bustling, abrupt, anxious, appre- 
hensive kind. The affected has not ability to 
follow out a train of thought, to explain fully an 
illusion or perverted sensation, or to perform any 
act correctly” At times, he is ‘suddenly excited 
by the most ridiculous fancies—principally of a 
spectral kind—such as strange visitors in the shape 
of human beings, devils, cats, rats, snakes, &c. ; or 
by alarming occurrences, such as robberies, fires, 
pursuit for crimes, and the like.’ The paroxysm, 
when not improperly interfered with, usually runs 
its course in two to three days, and seldom extends 
beyond the fifth day. It terminates in natural 
sleep, and the recovery of consciousness. But the 
casualties of the disease, if it be for a second or 
third time, or complicated with some injury, or 
with erysipelas, pneumonia, or other disease, are 
numerous and serious. As a means of calming 
down the patient, and inducing sleep, there was at 
one time a practice of administering large doses of 
opiates and cordials ; but this is now exploded as 
generally pernicious. The preferable process is to 
clear the system, when there is much biliary 
derangement or high febrile excitement, by anti- 
mony or some similar nt ; and in the milder 
cases, merely to soothe by gentle means, and to 
support the physical strength by a moderate allow- 
ance of animal nourishment, and thus permit nature 


to bring about sleep and the recovery of reason. 
Fortunate are those who, whether by the force of 
nature or medical treatment, are saved from pay- 
ing the penalty of their excesses. In some cases, 
the condition of the drunkard in his last days is 
appalling—a prodigiously swollen liver, vomitings 
ot blood, convulsions, fainting-fits, death. 

We now come to the question of prevention. 
Can the dipsomaniac be permanently cured of his 
madness? If the craving for intoxicants be hered- 
itary, the possibility of cure is doubtful. We are to 
view the patient as a sufferer from alcoholic blood 
and nerve poisoning. His whole vascular system 
is tainted, and his brain and nerve tissues impaired 
in their condition and functions. Medicine may 
modify, but not altogether remove the pollution, 
What alone offers any reasonable expectation 
of an entire recovery, is the transformation of the 
“agporen system. And this change can only 

e accomplished by complete seclusion for a cer- 
tain length of time, along with abstinence from 
stimulants. We have heard a doctor say of a 
dipsomaniac: ‘If I could put that man into an 
asylum for eighteen months, feed him on a simple 
but nourishing diet, and keep him in work and 
amusement, I should send him home to his friends 
perfectly cured.’ The meaning of this is, that the 
alcoholic blood-poisoning would be removed, and 
the craving for drink be consequently extinguished. 
Seclusion from the outer world for a sufficient 
length of time to insure a thorough alteration of 
tastes and habits, seems to be the only known 
means of removing the constitutional derangement 
of a dipsomaniac. What should be the length 
of time, will depend on circumstances. It may be 
from one and a half to two years, or even longer. 
A short period with occasional exposure to tempta- 
tions would prove unavailing. Such is the opinion 
of all who in given earnest attention to the 
subject. 

In the present state of the law, no one has the 
to seclude a dipsomaniac. A habitual 

runkard is at liberty to ruin himself and his 
family. He may squander the whole of his means, 
and nobody has a right to stop him in his mad 
career. The species of insanity with which he is 
affected is not in law reckoned to be the insanity 
which would entitle a magistrate to concur in 
placing him in a lunatic asylum. Some habitual 
drunkards are so well aware of their infirmity 
that in their sane moments they offer to put them- 
selves under temporary restraint. At Edinburgh, 
in connection with a charitable institution called the 
House of Refuge, there is an establishment for the 
reception of female inebriates—some of them of a 
good station in society—who are inclined to reside 
in it voluntarily. It is excellently managed, on 
the principle of a boarding-house, and has, we 
believe, been eminently successful. Still there are 
instances in which inmates demand to be liberated 
before a permanent cure is accomplished, and they 
are allowed to depart accordingly—perhaps return- 
ing, in a woe-begone condition, after a few days’ 
carouse, and. praying to be readmitted. 

Dr Peddie, to whom we have already referred as 
a medical authority in regard to delirium tremens, 
strongly counsels such an alteration in the law as 
want authorise magistrates, on proper evidence, 
to send notorious dipsomaniacs to retreats specially 
set apart for their reception and cure. The subject 
was earnestly taken up by the late Mr Donald 
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Dalrymple, M.P., at whose instigation a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire into the best plan for the Control and 
Management of Habitual Drunkards. The Com- 
mittee caring taken evidence from a number of 
witnesses skilled in the treatment of the insane, 
or specially acquainted with the social evils arising 
from intemperance, brought in a Report, in June 
1872, embodying some practically useful recom- 
mendations, of which the following is a condensed 
summary : 

‘Sanatoria or reformatories for those who, not- 
withstanding the plainest considerations of health, 
interest, and duty, are given over to habits of in- 
temperance so as to render them unable to con- 
trol themselves, and incapable of managing their 
own affairs, or such as to render them in any way 
dangerous to themselves or others, should be pro- 
vided. These should be divided into two classes : 
The first class to be for those who are able out of 
their own resources, or out of those of their relations, 
to Pay for the cost of their residence therein. These, 
whether promoted by private enterprise or by associa- 
tions, can be profitably and successfully conducted. 
The second class to be for those who are unable to 
contribute, or only partially. These must be estab- 
lished by state or local authorities, and at first at 
their cost, though there is good reason to believe 
that they can be made wholly or partially self-su 

rting. The admission to these institutions should 

either voluntary or by committal. In either 
case, the persons entering should not be allowed to 
leave except under conditions to be laid down, and 
the power to prevent their leaving should be by 
law conferred on the manager. Though practically 
this power would be seldom put in force, it will be 
useless to establish these institutions without it. The 
patients under the first class should be admitted 
either by their own act, or on the application of 
their friends or relatives, under proper legal restric- 
tions, or by the decision of a local court of inquiry, 
established under proper safeguards, before which, 
on the application of a near relative or guardian, 
ora peal or other local authority, or other author- 
ised persons, proof shall be given that the party 
cited is unable to control himself, and incapable of 
managing his affairs, or that his habits are such as 
to render him dangerous to himself or others ; that 
this arises from the abuse of alcoholic drinks or 
sedatives ; and he is therefore to be deemed an 
habitual drunkard. 

‘If that proof be deemed sufficient by the court 
of inquiry, it shall make an order for commitment 
to an Gaciste institution for such a term as it shall 
think proper, not exceeding twelve months ; and 
shall have power, with or without such com- 
mitment, to make an order for the appointment of 
a guardian or trustee of the cited party, person, 
and estate. The party cited shall have the right to 
be present, both in person and by counsel, and all 
the evidence shall be taken on oath. The property 
of the party shall be liable for maintenance. Per- 
sons ar as habitual drunkards, hag means 
are inadequate, may be sent by magistrates by com- 
mitment to the class of ting The 
period of detention should be fixed by the court of 
inguiry, or by the magistrates, but may be cur- 
tailed upon sufficient proof being given that a cure 
of the patient has taken place, reformatories 
should be inspected from time to time by magis- 
trates, and the proceeds of labour in the second 


class should be applied to the payment of the 
entire cost of maintenance.’ 
Following up the subject, a bill, styled the 
Habitual Drunkards Bill, was brought into the 
House of Commons in 1873 ; but after being read 
a second time, was _— aside in consequence of 
the pressure of other business, and finally was 
withdrawn, as being too late for the session. Owi 
to the lamented death of Mr Dalrymple, the bill 
was not again brought forward. It is to be regretted 
that no member has renewed the attempt at legis- 
lation on a matter of so much importance. In the 
mass of evidence printed in the Blue-book of 1872, 
will be found interesting details regarding sana- 
toria for dipsomaniacs in the United States and 
Canada, and the method of treating patients, All 
concur in the practical value of these institutions ; 
and one cannot but wonder that their advantages 
are so little appreciated in this country. In 
this respect, we are not only behind Canada, but 
Australia. Two years ago, a ‘ Retreat for the 
Cure of Inebriates’ was set on foot near Mel- 
bourne ; and though on a limited scale, and only 
adapted, as yet, for male inmates, has proved 
successful. Patients are received at their own 
request, or by request of a relative, who gives 
proper evidence before a magistrate, along with a 
medical certificate, that the man requires curative 
treatment, These efforts in a distant colony are 
a reproach to the misdirected zeal shewn in the 
home-country. We should be glad to know that 
some small share of the energy expended in 
attempts to regulate the business carried on in 
public-houses was employed in procuring a law to - 
restrain dipsomaniacs from ruining themselves and 
their families, and becoming a scandal to society. 
W. C. 


THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes. 
BiscoPHAM town lies in an oval, flat-bottomed 
vale like a dish, or the bed of some dried-up lake, 
a warm red town, nestling along the trough of 
the valley, among hop-gardens innumerable. In 
winter-time, it seems as though some army had 
encamped among its streets and lanes, and encom- 
passed it about. Hop-poles everywhere, in conical 
stacks like huts. What would be a back-yard 
anywhere else, is here a loamy hop-garden, with 
its wigwams of poles, and a little kiln hard by. 
But that the churchyard was inclosed, and occupied 
long before the hops were a staple in this little 
town, depend upon it, the good people of Biscop- 
ham would have grown hops there too, and buried 
their dead on the tops of the houses, like the Fire- 
worshippers, or in cellars or catacombs, as the 
ancient Egyptians did. 

In autumn-time, the very air is loaded with the 
grateful sleepy 1 oe of the hop, and the less 
grateful fumes, the choky hiccoughy fumes, of 
sulphur, and all the square pyramidal kilns are 
vomiting forth vapours from their cowled summits. 
To the little wooden station on the outskirts of the 
town, all kinds of wheeled vehicles are struggling 
with their burdens, from the huge high-piled wagon 
of the leviathan grower, with its team of fat 


satin-coated horses, to the rickety spring-cart, 
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and dilapidated pony of the small burgher, laden 
with his one or two precious ewe lambs—all of the 
same stuff—round yellow hop-pockets, huge vege- 
table sausages, uncomfortably tight and plethoric, 
in their canvas skins. There are special trains for 
hops, and the stout railway porters grow thin ere 
the season be well over, in rolling and hauling 
these overgrown cylinders from wagon to truck, 
and from truck to wagon. 

By Christmas-time, the excitement is pretty 
well over, and people know whether they have 
won or lost; whether they can lay down that pipe 
of wine, or give that grand dinner-party ; whether 
they can have a month in London or Paris, or give 
George another half-year’s schooling, or pay those 
long-standing, worrying tradesmen’s bills, or float 
at all, indeed, and keep the head above water; 
whether it shall be a time of joy and gratula- 
tion, or a sad penitential season, to be spent 
wrapped up in the sacking of unpaid-for - 
— grovelling in ashes from the unprofitable 


It is now getting on towards Christmas, and, 
judging from the outward aspect of matters, the 
op-season would seem to have been a bad one. 
Anyhow, the street is very quiet and dull this 
winter's night. There is a drizzling rain falling, 
the lighted shop-windows hardly serve to shew the 
dripping footway, and the black night overhead 
hovers over the town like a huge bird with out- 
stretched wings. The clock strikes eight, and there 
is a general rattle and clatter all along the line ; the 
shop-boys are banging the shutters up; there are 
no ing customers to delay the process. Soon 
only the glowing red light over the chemist’s shop, 
and the drowsy street lamps mistily shining through 
the fog, remain to scare the black vulture from his 
prey. Stay; there is one shop yet open, although it 
contributes little to the store of light—a shop with 
a long low-browed window, and deeply recessed 
narrow doorway, a very cavern of a place, over 
which is written in faded letters, hardly discern- 
ible—‘ James Coutiop, Draper, Clothier, Under- 
taker, and General Outfitter—Funerals neatly fur- 
nished.’ Entering the cave, you see a light burning 
here and there, and a subdued glow from an inner 
recess ; from the roof hang stalactites in the shape 
of corduroy trousers, white —_ leather gaiters, 
hobnailed boots, waistcoats with gleaming buttons 
of glass; and as soon as the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to the gloom, you discern a counter on each 
side, piled high with smocks and frocks, jerseys 
and pantaloons, and fixtures behind crammed with 
other various articles of rural habiliments. The 
smell is powerful of corduroys, kerseys, and other 
highly scented fabrics everywhere. 

Making your way towards the faint glow at the 
other end of the shop, you come to a little counting- 
house or office, divided from it by a partition half 
wood and half glass. Here sits Collop among his 
books and invoices, at a battered mahogany table, 
full of the accumulated debris of years of patient 
trading—a nervous, anxious man, with sunken 
hollow cheek, compressed lips, and deeply wrinkled 
brow. The gas is turned low, for he is not writing ; 
he is only sitting there brooding, in hazy profitless 
thought. He has a paper in his hand, at which he 
occasionally glances. It seems to be a rough state- 
ment of affairs, and an unsatisfactory statement too, 
as he shrinks away from it, holds it at arm’s-length, 
and yet is obliged to glance at it ever and again. 


There is a letter, too, on the table, which also seems 
to contain a long statement of account. It is 
written in a round lawyer’s-hand, and is signed 
‘Charles Frewen,’ 

The year of grace has expired: a year since Mrs 
Rennel’s death ; a short year it has seemed, for days 
fly fast that are days of grace. Now, what is Mr 
Collop to do? He has no hope of paying Mrs 
Rennel’s executor. There is no way that he can 
see except the way of bankruptcy and utter ruin, 
and this he fights against to the very last. He, a 
bankrupt, who has been so severe upon all other 

ople’s defaults ! he who has been such a shining 

ight among the peculiar sect to which he belonged ! 

Somehow, under these circumstances, the leading 
tenets of his belief did not comfort him as they 
might have done. If there were really a chance of 
everything coming to an end before to-morrow 
morning—such being a prominent article of 
belief—he need not trouble himself about these 
matters. But brought face to face with ugly, 
importunate fact, this belief of Collop’s paled and 
dissolved into a shadow. Inexorable to-morrow 
morning—to-morrow morning, with all its load 
of troubles and anxiety, would dawn upon him 
sure enough, unless, indeed, he took the matter into 
his own hands, and put an end, as far as he was 
concerned, to all to-morrows from henceforth. 

As he sat thus musing, he heard a footstep in 
the outer shop. The shopman had gone home, 
the boy was away on an errand. Collop rose, and 
looked through the glass screen. A man in a 
battered wideawake and white slop was peering 
curiously about. 

‘What can I serve you with?’ cried Collop, 
putting his head out of the door. 

‘With a mad many things, Mr Collop,’ the man 
replied ; ‘if you don’t mind trusting me till to- 
morrow morning ; ha, ha !’ 

‘Oh! it’s you, Skim,’ said Collop, frowning. 
‘ Well, what do you want ?’ 

‘Some few words with you, master.’ 

‘Come in here, and be sharp, for I’m busy,’ 

Skim entered the counting-house, looked about 
him cautiously, and sat down in an awkward, stiff- 
jointed way. He had not improved in outward 
appearance ; his face was more blurred than ever, 
his eyes duller and less human, the occasional 
gleam of ferocity that lighted them up of a more 
sinister kind. 

‘You ain’t too busy to see me, governor,’ he 
said with a certain significance. ‘Times are un- 
common hard with me,’ he went on in a kind of 
suggestive way. 

‘So they are with me,’ replied Collop. ‘As I 
have told you before, Skim, I can do no more for 

ou.’ 

‘But you see it all come upon me at once, losing 
my house and my garden, and the money as you 
paid me, and everything.’ 

‘You have only yourself to thank for it, Skim. 
I = you for doing a certain thing—and you 
didn’t do it. 

“T wasn’t my fault ; the old woman was so cun- 
ning. Didn't I risk everything for you, master ? 
But come, sir, said Skim, drawing his hand across 
his lips, a strange light breaking over his face, 
‘let by-gones be by-gones. I believe you and I 


bcan do a good stroke of business yet.’ 


‘What do you mean?’ 
‘Well, suppose we hark back a little way, 
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master, and go to the time when the old woman 
died—in a fit, as we’ll say. My! weren’t she ter- 
rified, when she turns round and sees me standing 
ahind of her!’ 

Collop shuddered, and turned e. ‘Don’t 
speak of that again. I think I see her now, look- 
ing in upon us there—there, Skim!’ he cried, 
leaping hastily to his feet, and putting him between 
the window and himself. ‘Skim, she’s there!’ 

‘Bother the man, what a fool he makes of him- 
self,’ cried Skim, whose nerves seemed imperturb- 
able. ‘’Tain’t here she walks about, man, but 
where she’s buried her gold.’ 

‘What do you know about her gold?’ cried 
Collop. 

‘Why, I know all about it, master. Don’t, you 
think I was took in by you. You didn’t go and 
pay me seven and sixpence a week just to find out 
where the old lady put away a few dirty old 
ag It was gold we were after, you and I; 
only the old lass out-maneuvred us. But I’ve 
got a scent of it now, master.’ 

‘How, Skim! Are you sure? Skim, hush! 
Let me be sure everything is quiet. Here, Skim ; 
come over here, and sit beside me here by the 
fire ; you must be cold.’ Collop gave the dying 
cinders a vigorous poke or two with the hook that 
did duty for a poker, finally extinguishing the fire, 
and sending a shower of white ash about the 


room. 

‘Ah! I thought I should fetch you there, 
master,’ cried Skim, laughing, and rubbing his 
hands. ‘Never mind the fire, master, only it’s 
dry work talking. I daresay you’ve got a bottle 
in the cupboard yonder !’ 

Collop went out into the shop, and brought out 
a bottle of gin, that was kept in a cupboard there, 
for the entertainment of good country customers. 
Skim tossed off a glass of this with relish, and then 
began his tale. 

‘A year ago this Christmas, master, you’ll 
remember old Mother Rennel was found dead in 
her bed—in a fit, as they said—including the 
doctor—so there could be no mistake about that. 
Well, as soon as ever old Charley Frewen came 
down and took jie of everything, I got 
notice to quit, and he wanted me to clear off imme- 
diate. But I knew the law just as well as he 
did, and says I: No, not afore my notice runs 
out, and that’s next Saturday week. Now, you 
remember +3 telling you how we broke open a 
door-way as the old woman had stopped up ?’ 

‘No; you didn’t tell me; certainly not,’ said 
Collop ; ‘ you never told me at the time, I didn’t 
sanction it.’ 

‘No; but you a it into my head. I should 
never have found out about the door that was 
blocked up between my part of the house and 
hers, if you hadn’t told me. But anyhow, there 
it was, so as I could prowl about inside there 
whenever I liked. But, to tell you the truth, 
master, I was frightened to go in there after she 
died—there was such strange noises, and there 
was chaps up and down, night and day. It 
wasn’t till the very day as my time was up, 
and Frewen came driving over, and says he: 
Now, man, why aren’t you cleared out? and 
says I: Not to-night, master; for I knew he 
could do nothing, and I wanted to have a bit 
of fun with him. So says he: Very well, I'll 
have you out by a policeman, first thing on Mon- 


day morning. All right, says I. And then I see 
him drive off, as I thinks, home. Well, says I to 
myself, I’ll have a look round for the last time, 
and see if everything looks decent and respectable ; 
and up I goes into the bedroom, and opens my 
little door into the old house, and prowls along 
quietly. The chap as was looking after the things 
had gone off to the Royal Oak. ia watched him 
out; and I was strolling about with my hands in 
my pockets, as unconcerned as you please, when 
I comes to the parlour-door, and lo and behold, 
there was a light there—shining underneath !’ 

‘Yes ; go on!’ cried Collop, shivering all over. 

‘My heart turned round in my mouth; and 
almost afore I could jump behind the kitchen-door, 
the handle of the parlour lock was turned, and out 
walks Charley Frewen. It’s lucky for him he 
didn’t see me, else, perhaps, he’d a got a nip he’d 
not have liked; but he walks straight out at the 
front-door, and leaves it open, as if he’d gone out 
for a bit of fresh air, like. Thinks I, I’ll know 
what you’re after, and I pops into the sitting-room. 
Well, I didn’t wonder as he wanted a mouthful of 
air, for the room was full of a nasty, sweet, sickly 
sort of a smell, notwithstanding as the window 
was wide open, and a fire burning too. There was a 
kettle on the fire, and thinks I, Charley’s having his 
’lowance, for there was a jug on the table full of hot 
water. But no; that wasn’t his game at all. There 
was a letter lying there open, the wax just melted, 
and it was in the old woman’s writing too; and 
there lay her gold seal, all ready to seal it up 
with again. And there were pen, ink, and paper, 
and a bit of Frewen’s writing; and I look at one 
and another, and I see that what Frewen wrote was 
the same as what Mrs Rennel wrote’—— 

‘A copy of her letter, in fact,’ suggested Collop. 

‘That’s it, master. Well, just then it hap- 
pened, luckily for me, that a gust of wind come 
in through the window, and blows out the candles, 
and scatters the papers about the floor ; but not 
the paper he wrote, which I holds in my hand, and 
so I runs off quick, and hides in the kitchen again ; 
and I hears Frewen come in, and grope about for a 
light, and muttering and mumbling when he found 
all his papers blowed about, and more still, when 
he couldn’t find that letter he’d wrote. Well, 
after he’d looked high and low, he takes it into 
his head that it’s blowed out of the window, and 
he goes out there with a candle, and gropes about 
here and there, while I lay hidden, laughing at 
him. But I shouldn’t have laughed so much, if 
I’d known what a dance I should have, all along 
of that letter. Here it is, sir.’ 

Collop took the paper, and read it carefully. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘it confirms what I always knew. 

‘But what do you make of it? Don’t it say that 
that ’ere treasure lies under the bed of herbs? 
I read it so, certainly. I went to work, and 
dug and trenched all over the garden; for there 
was hardly an inch of it where there wasn’t mint, 
or thyme, or some sort of a harb agrowin’’ 

‘ And you found nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing but a few oyster-shells and a rusty 
ha’penny. Such a beautiful lot of carrots too, as 
Tom Rapley got out of that garden, and all out of 
my digging, as you may say. 

‘What brings you to me, then ?’ 

‘Why, you see, master, though I’ve had educa- 
tion enough to read and write, I ain't the know- 
ledgeableness that you have. You’re up to all sorts 
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of and can turn things inside out. You'll 
i mga Bay is to be done, And now, master, I 
want a bit of money,’ 

There was a long dispute over this, but eventu- 
ally Skim obtained a trifling advance, and departed, 
apparently well satisfied. 


CHAPTER V. 


But mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 


One would hardly have recognised Tom Rapley, 
the smart shopman, in the dejected-looking, some- 
what slipshod man who occupied the back part of 
the old house at Milford. His thin whiskers 
had given place to a long thick beard, and his 
mah was covered by a heavy moustache, that 
gave a somewhat melancholy and fierce expression 
toa face that had formerly been bland and good- 
tempered. He was pale, too, and his eyes were 
sunken and dim, as of one who had been living in 
the shade. In. the shade, he had been living, both 
literally and metaphorically, ever since his aunt’s 
death. 

Milford Manor faced south-west, and the front 
parlour and the kitchen had been bright, pleasant 
rooms, getting plenty of sunshine and warmth ; but 
the outbuilding in which Tom and his wife lived 
was, as you will remember, in the back part of the 
house, and had a north-easterly aspect ; so that, 
except in early morning, they were in the shadow 
all be long, and the place felt cold and vault- 
like, whenever you entered it. Tom’s premises 
consisted of the back-kitchen, a wash-house or 
scullery, and a bedroom above, which looked upon 
a narrow paved yard. At one end of this, was a 
wood-shed and coal-house ; in the middle, a draw- 
well with windlass and bucket ; the brick path- 
way that ran along the side of the house, debouched 
upon-the yard at the other end. In front, a thick 
privet hedge reared itself, a great receptacle for 
slugs and snails, whose nightly wanderings were 
unmistakably traceable upon the brick pavement 
of the yard. At the other side of the private 
hedge was the garden ; at this end, planted thick 
with raspberry and gooseberry bushes; the rest 
of it devoted to potatoes, cabbages, and onions, and 
such-like homely products. A narrow strip along 
the edges of the gravel-paths was ornamented with 
flowers—marigolds and peonies, straggling beds of 
white ‘ pinks,’ sweet-williams, and London-pride. 
There was an orchard beyond, but that was let to 
a fruiterer at Biscopham, and the gate rigorously 
secured. 

Considering all things, Tom Rapley might think 
himself fortunate in securing such a haven from 
the storm in which he had barely escaped ship- 
wreck. He had ten shillings a week for looking 
after the house, a residence rent-free, the produce 
of the poe: besides this, he earned ten, or some- 
times fifteen shillings a week by copying for Mr 
Frewen. His wife, too, added to their means by 
taking in sewing, earning a precarious shilling or 
two with much toil and painstaking. 

Still it was a dull and leaden life. The shadow 
of the shut-up house seemed to darken their lives. 
Regrets and vain, unsatisfactory longings for a 
bright, more varied existence ; a sense of injury and 
exclusion ; so that thedaily contemplation of unused, 
hoarded-up means, which might have been theirs 
to enjoy, ever renewed in their minds, tainted their 


lives, and blinded them to the advantages they 
possessed. Their boy, too, whose future prospects 
so glaringly contrasted with their present position, 
did not thrive kindly in the new home. He felt 
the want of sunshine and cheerfulness, and grew 
up rather = and weedy. The village doctor had 
recommended sea-bathing for him in the summer, 
and Tom had asked Mr Frewen if he would ad- 
vance ten pounds to give the young heir a chance 
of gaining strength among the breezes and sunshine 
of the coast ; but Frewen had refused. There were 
no funds available, he said ; and in justice to his 
own family, he couldn’t lend the money out of his 
own pocket. Frewen was not a hard-hearted man, 
but he never lost sight of the paramount import- 
ance of his own interests ; and ie could not forget 
that Rapley’s boy stood in the way of his own 
children. He would take no unfair advantage, 
but neither would he throw away any of the 
advantages he possessed. It was no business of his 
to look after the health of young Rapley ; there was 
nothing of the sort enjoined upon him by the 
instrument under which he nae That his own 
lad had a better chance of attaining to manhood, 
from the greater care and attention that his father’s 
means insured him, was one of those favourable 
conditions that Providence had bestowed on the 
Frewens, of which he would be foolish to refuse to 
avail himself. 

Thus, Christmas came round again, the first 
Christmas the Rapleys had spent at their new home 
—a soaking wet, clammy, uncomfortable season. 
Young Bertie, pale and thin, and with a hard 
shrill cough, had gone to spend a week with Aunt 
Booth. There was generally a good fire there, for 
the sake of the visitors, roe f there the boy would 
sit all day long with a picture-book on his lap, 
and note the changing faces about him, with 
shrewd precocious intelligence. It was anything 
but a merry Christmas for the Rapleys. An event 
had come upon them, not unexpectedly, indeed, 
but scarcely welcome—one of those events that 
are so often the subject of facetious raillery, 
but that are anything but comedy to the poor 
sufferer. However, there was one great comfort; 
it was over. Mrs Rapley was getting on very 
nicely ; and the baby, healthy and vociferous, was 
the pride and plague of poor Tom’s existence. 
They had been very much cramped for room, of 
course, during these recent troubles. Tom had 
stretched some boards over the sink, to make a 
couch for himself, and Bertie had been put to bed 
on one of the kitchen shelves. 

All this time, the roomy, comfortable house 
adjacent, with its once sunny chambers, and broad 
passages, was lying dark, silent, and useless, along- 
side them. 

Tom Rapley sat by a small chilly fire in the 
kitchen, watching a saucepan of gruel, that was 
trying to warm itself into a simmer. He had just 
dined, on a small piece of boiled beef that was very 
hard and stringy, and a suet pudding, with plums 
in it, few and far between. Everybody was holiday- 
making now, Tom thought with a sigh, visitin 
relations and friends, drinking sherry wine an 
port, mixing punch, roasting chestnuts, and gener- 
ally going on gloriously. But Tom had not even 
a holiday ; for a lot of manuscript lay on the little 
round table beside him, some copying that Frewen 
wanted done in a hurry, Christmas or no Christmas. 
It had become quite dark all of a sudden; a 
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thick gloom was in the sky, betokening a heavy 
fall of something, rain or snow, and Tom could 
work no more without lighting a candle. He had 
half a mind to smoke a pipe, but hardly felt festive 
enough to manage it. Then he heard a rap, rap- 

ing on the ceiling above him, which meant that 
his wife was knocking on the floor, and wanted to 
seehim, Tom waited to stir up the gruel, and see 
if it was ready for use ; but another more impatient 
rap-a-tapping on the floor above informed him that 
Mrs Rapley did not wish to attend his leisure. 

‘You ’ll your eyes, Tom, if you go on 
working by this light,’ said Lizzie; ‘and then, what 
will become of us? You had much better go for a 
nice brisk walk. You may go as far as the Royal 
Oak, if you like, and see how Bertie is getting on.’ 

Tom went out. The snow was falling quickly 
and silently, laying a thin silvery coating on every- 
thing. All the objects about loomed strangely in 
the snow-laden air: the old barn looked like 
a distant mountain ; the hedge on the other side 
of the road, a gloomy, impenetrable wall. He 
turned up the collar of his coat, pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and started briskly away—not to- 
wards the Royal Oak, however ; he had no money 
to spend there, and was too proud to be treated— 
but along the Biscopham road, His footsteps fell 
silently on the well-padded track. In the silence 
and stillness and enwrapping gloom, all things 
around seemed alike vague and unsubstantial— 
himself a shadow among shades. 

Presently, he heard behind him a muffled sound, 
which he made out to be the beat of hoofs. A 
vehicle silently passed him, also ghost-like. It 
was the carrier’s cart. Sheppard the carrier had 
been to dine with his daughter in the village, and 
was now going home in his own vehicle. He had 
picked up somebody on the road too, for a conver- 
sation was going on, that sounded with startling 
distinctness in the quiescent air. 

‘Old Patch, he be gone at last, then,’ said a 
mellow, leisurely, country voice out of the cart— 
the voice of Sheppard the carrier, no doubt. 

‘Ah, to be sure. Well, he didn’t ought to com- 
plain. I expect he died pretty well off’ 

‘That he did, you may be sure. Why, as I tell 
you, he’d been the ’sistant overseer for thirty years, 
and he’d seventy pounds a year all that time.— 
How much does that come to, Sally?’ cried the 
speaker, appealing to some one in the interior of 
the wagon. 

‘Two thousand one hundred pounds,’ said a 
treble voice, with a promptness that spoke well for 
the arithmetical training of the national school 
of the period. 

‘Think of that! Why, call it two thousand, 
said the speaker liberally. ‘There’s a deal of 
money—and the interest on it too.’ 

‘Ah, yes, said the voice of eset: ‘but 
there’s a deal to be drawn back out of that. Tom 
had thirteen children, and he brought ’em all up 
and educated ’em respectable ; then he bought 
the cottage as he lives in; and there was stationery, 
and pens, and ink to come out of it, as well as 
meat and drink. Oh, I expect he were comfortably 
off when he died, but nothing more.’ 

The voices were lost in the mist; but all of 
a sudden the thought occurred to Tom : ‘ Why, if 
old Patch be dead, shouldn’t I have his place?’ He 
had no hope of emulating the old man, and laying 
by a fortune out of his salary, but it would be a 


very comfortable subsistence for him. The idea 
put new life and vigour into him. 

Now, Frewen was a great man in these matters ; 
he was clerk to the guardians; he was all in all 
with the local vestries : if Tom could secure Frewen’s 
interest, he would be safe. But there was no time 
to be lost, for there would be many candidates, and 
if Frewen promised himself to any one of them, 
Tom’s chance would be gone. He would walk on 
to Biscopham at once, and ask Frewen for his 
support this very night. A little before, he had 
thought with something like a shudder of the 
risk of crossing Thornton Common, which was on 
the way to Biscopham, this snowy evening, but all 
fear of such a peril had now left him ; he dwelt only 
on the danger of being too late for the appointment 
he had the chance of getting. 

He pushed briskly on, singing to himself as he 
walked. Fora mile or two, the way was through 
an inclosed country, with hedgerows on each side, 
and every now and then a cottage, farmstead, or 
the lodge of some mansion. Beyond that, the road 
led across the common: it was a good track, with a 
deep ditch on each side, and under ordinary circum- 
stances it would be impossible to lose one’s self in 
crossing ; but in a heavy snowstorm it is danger- 
ous to travel by night along any road that is not 
inclosed by hedges or walls. 

There was enough daylight, however, left in the 
sky to shew Tom his way across, and by-and-by 
he came among the hedgerows once more, and 
thought himself nearly at Biscopham. But it 
seemed a long time before the first gas-lamp 
shone nebulously in the gloom, and he felt the 

avement of the outskirts of the town firm under 
is tread. The streets were quite deserted ; but 
cheerful lights shining from windows, and the 
occasional rattle of a piano, or a gust of harmony 
from within, told that the worthy burgesses of the 
town were duly celebrating their Christmas revels. 

Frewen lived in the centre of the town, in a 
handsome, warm-looking, red brick house. The 
windows were all alight, and the forecourt of the 
house shewed numerous tracks of wheels in the 
freshly fallen snow. Tom felt alittle nervous now ; 
Mr Frewen had a dinner-party, no doubt, and 
might be angry at being disturbed. But he could 
not go back without seeing him, after coming all 
this distance. 

A servant opened the door, in whom Tom was 
glad to recognise a Milford man. He could not 
disturb his master now, he said, for dinner was 
hardly over ; but by-and-by, when the ladies had 

one up to the drawing-room, he’d tell Mr Frewen. 
. the meantime, Tom might sit down in the hall, 
if he’d shake the snow off before he came in. Tom 
sat down, with his back to the wall, on a wooden 
chair with an upright back; he was tired, and 
glad of the rest ; and presently the door opposite 
him was thrown open, and, with a great burst of 
talk and laughter, a dozen or more gaily dressed 
ladies came clattering out into the » and up 
the broad staircase at the other end. What a 
different world it was, Tom thought, for the rich 
and the poor! Tom sitting there hungry, shabby, 
forlorn, gazing at that long well-furnished table, 
glittering with crystal, gay with flowers and fruits 
from the four quarters of the globe! What a 
contrast between that and the scantily furnished 
deal-table in the back-kitchen at Milford! And 
then Tom thought a little bitterly of how, if his 
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aunt had taken him up as she might have done, he 
might have been sitting in a black coat and white 
neck-tie at that very table, with his carriage at 
hand to whisk him home by-and-by. It would 
have seemed all right to him, in that case, no 
doubt ; he would not have troubled himself much 
about the inequalities of society then; but he 
did feel it very strongly at that moment. Ah! 
even if his aunt had left him that hundred pounds 
a year, which had seemed a flea-bite to Frewen, no 
doubt, what a difference it would have made to 
him! 

‘ Master says you’re to go into the ’ousekeeper’s 
room, and have something to eat and drink, and 
he’ll see you by-and-by,’ whispered the servant ; 
and presently Tom was sitting opposite a noble 
joint of cold beef, with some mince-pies and a slice 
of Christmas pudding in the background, and a 
tankard of strong ale beside his plate. It was very 
hospitable and kind of Mr Frewen ; but it was 
getting dreadfully late. What would poor Lizzie 
think, left all alone this night, and not knowing 
what had become of him? The matter was too 
important, however, for such considerations to 
weigh with him. If he carried home to his wife 
the assurance of his being in a fair way to earn a 
decent living, that would be ample compensation 
for any uneasiness he might have caused her. 

It was just striking nine, when Frewen, on his 
way to the drawing-room, found himself at liberty 
to speak to Tom. Tom told him of the vacant 
appointment, and Frewen was very well disposed 
to help him to secure it. ‘It rests with the over- 
seers and the vestry ; and you must canvass your 
neighbours, and make all the friends you can in 
the village ; but if my good word can serve you, 
you shall have it’? Then Tom asked him if he’d 
write him a letter of recommendation. Frewen 
consented ; and dashed offa letter, which he shewed 
to Tom, in which he spoke of him in very hand- 
some terms. 

Tom bounded off the hall-steps into the snow, 
with his letter buttoned up in his breast-pocket, so 
full of exultation as to feel quite young and strong 
again. Now that Frewen had taken him up, there 
would be no doubt of his success. Frewen had 
the parish of Milford in his pocket, you might say. 
Tom felt quite sure of the post already. He would 
be home , midnight, with a joyous budget of 
news for poor Lizzie. And thus, full of happy 
thoughts, he disappeared into the great world of 
snow, outside the warm, snug town. 

When he reached Thornton Common, he realised, 
for the first time in his life, what it was to be 
abroad in perfect darkness, with a heavy snow 
falling. The thick, incessant flakes beating against 
his face, almost took away his breath ; each ste 
he made with difficulty—and he had miles an 
miles before him. He struggled on gamely for a 
while, but presently he was overcome with intoler- 
able fatigue and drowsiness. Then he felt that 
he was treading in water, and came to a stand, 
finding himself up to the ankles in some pond. 
There was no pond near the road, Tom knew, and 
then came the bitter conviction that he had strayed 
from the road, and was lost on Thornton Common. 
He had lost all idea of direction ; he was helpless, 
and utterly lost. He found his way to terra firma, 
and wandered blindly about, till he sank into a 
snow-drift, through which he hadn’t the heart to 
drag himself. Terror and grief were all over now, 


b, 


a sleepy weakness had swallowed up all other 
sensations, With a feeling of thankfulness almost, 
and sleepy relief, he abandoned himself to a fatal 
torpor—to the sleep that knows no waking. 

‘om hadn’t been gone long, before Sailor looked 
in at Back Milford’s, as somebody had named the 
Rapleys’ mansion. Finding nobody at home down 
below, he thumped on the floor; and Mrs Rapley 
ealled to him from her room, saying that Tom had 
gone as far as the Royal Oak. Sailor therefore went 
in that direction, not sorry of an excuse for having 
a chat with Mrs Booth. But, of course, Tom wasn’t 
there. Young Bertie was—sitting by the fire with 
his 

‘There he is, bless him! the young prince as’ll 
be the master of his thousands and thousands when 
he grows up. And what’ll you give old Sailor when 
you come into your property, my fine young chap?’ 

‘Sailor have a big ship, and Sailor be captain.’ 

‘We shall all be in our graves long before then,’ 
said Widow Booth, in a tone that gave Sailor no 
encouragement to stay ; and he went back to his 
cottage rather disconsolately. His hearth was cold 
this Christmas night, and he looked blankly round 
at the orderly, chilly room. He put his candle 
on the little round table, took out his pipe, and 
putting a pinch of tobacco on the top of the 
extinguished remnant in the bowl, lighted it, and 
a to puff vigorously away. But he didn’t 
feel at all easy and comfortable in his mind. 
Sailor was very fond of the Rapleys, especially 
of Mrs Rapley and her son. He was never tired 
of making things for Bertie ; and the attachment 
between the boy and the Sailor was warm and 
reciprocal. Bertie’s pale face and wistful pre- 
cocious expression had struck him with uneasiness 
and fear. He couldn't bear the thought that perhaps 
the boy wouldn’t live long. After he had rested 
a while, he made 7 his mind to go once more to 
Back Milford’s, and see if Tom had come home, 
and talk to him about the boy. He was always 
a little nervous at approaching Milford by night ; 
there were such queer tales about the place, and 
Sailor himself had seen sights there which had 
not tended to reassure him. Consequently, when, 
on nearing the house, he saw a light flitting about 
the empty straw-yard, and then shining in the 
old deserted barn, he felt a strong thrill of super- 
stitious terror. He was not, however, a timid 
man, and after mastering his first inclination to 
turn tail and hurry home as fast as possible, he 
made up his mind to investigate the cause of 
this remarkable light. Crossing the old straw- 
yard, he cautiously approached the barn, and 
feeling his way to the small side-door at the 
farther end, he peeped cautiously in, through a 
hole in the 

A lamp was burning dimly in one corner of 
the barn, and several figures—more than one, at 
all events—were flitting to and fro in its light. 
There was a subdued muffled sound, as of knock- 
ing or diggin with a pickaxe. Presently, this 
ceased, and the light disappeared. Sailor now 
came to the conclusion, that probably there were 
tramps encamped here for the night. Curiosity, 
however, overcame prudence, and opening the 
side-door of the barn, he crept quietly and 
cautiously to the farther end. He could see 
nothing, except that several of the boards of the 
floor had been removed, and there was a dark 
chasm in the floor of the barn several feet below 
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him, As he watched, however, a light shone out 
again, and Sailor noticed that it proceeded from 
a subterranean archway that, only a few feet in 
height, had hitherto been concealed by the 
boarded floor. Then Sailor bethought him of 
the old stories of the secret passages leading away 
from Milford Manor, and of the priest who had 
been starved to death in one of them, whilst in 
hiding ; and he felt terribly frightened for a 
moment, lest he should be on the point of be- 
holding some dreadful apparition. Looking hur- 
riedly about him for a place of concealment, he 
saw hanging up against the wall a bundle of old 
sacking that had once done duty for the lining 
of hop-bins, and he concealed himself behin 
this. Soon he heard a scuffling, scrambling kind 
of noise, as of people crawling on hands and Knees ; 
then two men emerged through the low archway. 
No grisly phantoms these, but two men lainly 
enough to be seen in flesh and blood. One, he 
knew, was Skim ; and the other he thought to be 
Collop, the shop-keeper of Biscopham. 

Skim put down his lamp upon the floor whilst 
he proceeded carefully to replace the boards. 
‘Now we shall work it, master, I think,’ he said, 
wiping his forehead with the palm of his hand. 

*T don’t know,’ said Collop gloomily ; it seems 
to me we are as far off as ever. 

‘Come, we know it must be there somewhere ; 
and we can get at the place whenever we like ; all 
thanks to me, finding out this here hole. To 
think of the old black cat shewing of it me! 
She shan’t shew it no other body, though; just 
let me get hold of her, that’s all. She shan’t 
escape me next time, I’ll bet a penny. Look at 
the nasty thing, how she scratched me. Ill break 
her back for her. I’ll give her just such another 
nip as I give’—— 

‘Hush, hush !’ cried Collop: ‘ how do you know 
who may be listening to your wild talk !’ 

‘If there was anybody here, I’d pretty soon 
settle him!’ cried Skim. 

After that, Sailor was glad to see them file off 
towards the door ; and when they had passed out, 
he followed at a respectful distance. It seemed 
that a dog-cart was waiting a little way up the 
lane, and the two men diverged to reach it. Rilor 
took advantage of this to regain the high-road. 
The snow was still falling fast, obliterating all 
existing tracks. Sailor thought for a moment: he 
was intensely curious, and anxious to assure him- 
self that it really was Collop he had seen. If it 
were Collop, he would presently be driving home 
to Biscopham. Sailor made up his mind to follow 
that ok for a little while, and wait till the dog- 
cart overtook him. Then he would stop it, and 
ask the su peg Collop to give him a lift to Bis- 
copham, f the man refused, he would still have 
the opportunity of identifying him thoroughly. 
If he consented—well, it was pension-day to- 
morrow, and he knew an old comrade who kept 
a little tavern in the town, who would swing a 
hammock for him gladly. Sailor kom away 
along the Biscopham road ; and presently, as he 
expected, he heard the rattle of wheels behind 
him, and he shouted loudly to the advancing 
vehicle to stop. 

‘What’s the matter?’ cried Collop—who was 
alone in the dog-cart—reining up suddenly, and 
— over the splash-board into the dark snow- 


‘Can you give a poor old sailor a lift to Biscop- 
ham, as is going there to draw his pension, to- 
morrow ?? 

Collop recognised the man as a respectable 
villager, and was not averse to company that dark 
snowy night. 

‘ Yes, you can jump up,’ he said. 

It was late at night, and Mrs Rapley was lying 
awake, wondering what had become of Tom. 
When he went out for his walk, she had expected 
him back in an hour or so; but as time went on, 
she became, first’impatient, then uneasy, and after 
that, seriously alarmed. up to midnight, there 
was a possibility that he might be staying at the 
Royal Oak. It was quite unlike Tom to stay out 
so late, but there was possibly some merry-making 
there, into which he had been drawn. But, when 
the solemn bell from the church-tower tolled out 
the hour of twelve, and nobody came, Mrs Rapley 
= more and more terrified. She was all alone. 

he old woman who acted as nurse had gone home 
for the night, and there was nobody in the house 
but herself and her helpless, unconscious infant. 

A single rushlight was burning in the room, 
throwing perplexing shadows of familiar things. 
There was an awful stillness and silence every- 
where, only broken by the ticking of the clock 
down-stairs. Sometimes there would be a loud 
crack upon the stairs, as though a person were 
stealthily ascending them. Sometimes there would 
be a violent commotion in the next house, and her 
flesh would creep for a moment, till she assured 
herself that it was only a mad rush of rats that 
had caused the disturbance. 

After all, her fears were groundless : Tom was 
coming home ; she distinctly heard footsteps. She 
sat up, and listened greedily. Yes, surely he was 
coming! But the footstepsdied away. It was not 
Tom ; she would have heard him stamping and 
scraping his feet at the door. This was some 
stealthy footstep, some truculent midnight prowler, 
perhaps, one of the hideous band of wandering 
ruffianhood, for whom the law provides a nightly 
shelter and repose wherever they may choose to 
roam. At any moment she might see some lower- 
ing face, debased with crime and vice, staring in 
upon her, lying there helpless. 

Then a new terror seized her, for she distinctly 
heard strange sounds in the old house—footsteps 
wandering here and there, and the noise of taake 
or pick. It must be Aunt Betsy, Lizzie said to 
herself, wandering about, looking for her money ; 
Aunt Betsy, who had been so hard and cruel to 
them when alive. 

Again the footsteps seemed to be approaching ; 
there was somebody in the very next room! Lizzie 
cried out in the extremity of her terror ; perspira- 
tion stood in heavy beads upon her face. She 
tried to pray ; she tried to think of some appro- 

riate efficacious prayer, but she could only cry out 
in terror and agony : ‘ Heaven, send home my Tom.’ 

Then there came a tremendous crash, Some- 
thing had burst through the partition into the 
room—some black object with fiery eyes: the 
candle was overthrown, and everything left in 
darkness, Lizzie gave a wild despairing cry, and 
sank back fainting on the bed. 

When she came to herself, a dull morning glow 
was lighting up the window. Baby, deprived 
so long of her natural food, was screaming dread- 
fully. The black cat was lying on the bed, blinking 
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angrily at the crying child. There was a great 
hole visible in the partition opposite, that shewed 
that her fears had not been groundless. Daylight 
was here, however, and all horrific forms had dis- 
appeared before its cheerful gleam. Morning was 
here, cold, chill morning; the snow piled high 
against the window, the glare of it shining on the 
ceiling—snow everywhere, in great white wreaths, 
and piled-up drifts. And Tom had been out in it 
all night ! ould he ever more come home ? 


SMOKE-DOCTORING. 


SMoKE-DocTORING is almost entitled to be called 
one of the fine arts. It is a notable branch of 
architecture, though there can be little doubt that 
the professionals who plan the higher class of 
houses look upon it with something like aversion, 
and abominate the whole race of smoke-doctors as 
a nuisance. The reason for this dislike is, that 
smoke-doctors inharmoniously mar the finely 
adjusted outlines of buildings. They put fantastic 
structures on the tops of houses, in violation, as 
is alleged, of all harmony of design—an interfer- 
ence ruinous to any architectural reputation. 

The case is hard. An architect labouring over 
his plans produces on paper a terrace of handsome 
dwellings. The elevation is symmetrical through- 
out, from foundation to roof. Thereisnothing to find 
fault with. On the houses being built, you go, 
after about twelve months, to have a look at them. 
The design has been faithfully carried out, but 
something has been added which the architect in 
his simplicity took no account of. All along the 
summit of the row of buildings, there are seen 
things of the funniest shape. Smoke-doctors 
having been consulted by each individual house- 
holder, as to certain smoky idiosyncrasies of his 
dwelling, a cure is attempted by ‘ara on the 
tops of the chimneys a variety of tubular structures. 
Some are tall, some short ; some straight, others 
crooked, and leaning with a twist in the neck in 
a particular direction. Some are in the category 
of weather-cocks, turning their backs to the wind ; 
some wear a kind of cowl, while others indus- 
triously whirl about and creak. A look from the 
top of St Paul’s over miles of chimneys, affords a 
good idea of the many ingenious resources of 
smoke-doctors. The sight to architects is painful, 
and perhaps rather humiliating ; for what were 

ridefully pictured in their classic designs have 

sat absolutely ridiculous. It is almost the 
same everywhere. Many of the finest houses in 
the finest part of every town in the kingdom are 
scarcely habitable till they have been smoke- 
doctored according to those rules of art which 
have attained to something like a science. 

It is no use blaming the smoke-doctors for 
defacing chimney-tops by their variedly droll 
structures. They do their best to remedy bad 
work. If there be any fault to be found, it is with 
the architects. Why do they plan houses in 
which people cannot live with any comfort until 
the smoke-doctor has been called on to rectify the 
imperfections in the chimneys? The Englishman 
does not care a great deal about pillars and pedi- 
ments and architraves on the outside of his house. 
What he chiefly requires is comfort at his fireside, 
and that, generally speaking, is the very thing 
that the architectural mind fails to recognise ; for 
the most part leaving it pretty much to chance 


whether the smoke will go smartly up the chimney, 
or loiter about and stifle srugooly. 

Chimneys, somehow, have never been made a 
deliberate study. They are trifled with, as of 
inferior importance. chitects, builders, manu- 
facturers of fire-grates, have conspired to do them 
injustice. Smoke has no natural disinclination to 
go up the chimney, and make its escape into the 
atmosphere. It does not wish to hang about the 
fire-place, but to be off as fast as possible. We 
require, however, to give it fair play. In this two or 
three things are concerned—the shape of the fire- 
place, the dimensions and height of the chimney, 
and the relative situation of the building. These 
and some other matters should be carefully con- 
sidered ; while, in fact, little consideration is usuall 
given to them—the result being a malady whic 
needs to be cured by the prescriptions of the 
smoke-doctor. As a common error, the fire-place 
is too spacious. The smoke does not seem to 
know where to go to. It does not push off up the 
chimney, because it is entangled with cold air, 
and cold air does not rise. The consequence of 
the entanglement is, that the smoke eddies it 
lazy puffs into the apartment. The prevention 
of this disorder consists in narrowing the fire-place 
and throat of the chimney; so that the smoke, 
which we are to view as a column of warm air 
mixed with soot, may ascend with a proper degree 
of alacrity, and never more be heard of. 

In cases where a kitchen fire-place has been 
made too spacious, and where the chimney is not 
lofty, we have seen the defect remedied by opening 
a small channel immediately behind the fire, and 
leading into the chimney about two feet up. This 
may be viewed as a method of coaxing the smoke 
to get into the right track. It is generally success- 
ful; but at best, it is a bungling way of remedying 
an error that, all things considered, ought never to 
have existed. For rooms, a fire-grate has latterly 
been invented in strict adaptation to the principles 
which regulate draught. By this contrivance—it 
is, we think, called Wright's Patent Bivalve Grate 
—the smoke does not go straight up. You do not 
see the chimney at all, On quitting the fire, the 
smoke rushes into a semicircular opening behind, 
and so up the chimney with a velocity that shoots 
it into the atmosphere. It is amusing to see how 
it goes off slopingly to the aperture ts a for 
its escape ; never coming back unless beaten down 
by gusts of wind ; and speaking of that, we come 
to another point, which requires attention. This is 
the shape of the chimney. The taller it is, the 
better ; for when the column of warm air is sufli- 
ciently high, it ‘is not easily beaten down by 
any exterior pressure. This is well known. The 
shorter the chimneys are, the worse they are with 
respect to draught. To try to prevent the beating 
down of smoke by gusts of wind, short chim- 
neys should, if possible, have several bends ; 
and builders generally are aware that such 
bending is necessary. The beating down of 
smoke is sometimes caused by the near neigh- 
bourhood of tall buildings, from which the wind, 
pouring like a cataract on all below, overcomes 
the column of hot air in the chimney. Where 
there seems a likelihood of this taking place, every 
precaution as to narrowing fire-places should be 
adopted. Neglect on this score leads, of course, to 
the smoke-doctor and his twirling machinery, 

The subject is not yet exhausted. A fire cannot 
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burn or send its smoke up the chimney unless it 
is allowed a sufficient quantity of air. Adjusting 
the supply of air to a room has always Sova a 
difficulty. The more direct the stream of air to 
the fire, the more a will burn. When 
the supply is deficient, what is the consequence ? 
The fire draws its air down the chimney, and then 
smoke comes into the apartment. A similar result 
ensues when the chimney happens to be short, and 
the air of the room is at a considerably higher tem- 
perature than the air outside. In such a case the 
apartment gets part of its supply by the chimney ; 
and. in doing so, the smoke of some adjoining 
chimney is sucked down. A room having no fire 
is thus sometimes troubled with ‘back-smoke.’ 
The shutting out of back-smoke by smoke-boards 
is a well understood kind of doctoring, not always 
perfectly successful. When it fails, and the odour 
of next door’s cookery—such as the frying of her- 
rings or bacon—becomes insupportable in your 
bedroom, then is the smoke-doctor called in to 
raise a structure to overtop next door’s chimney. 
It is to contendings of this kind against back-smoke 
that we are to ascribe not a few of the chimney-top 
devices, If, in defence, you raise a tube three feet, 
next door, in self-defence, does the same, and there 
is speedily a competition as to the lengths to which 
tubes may be carried. Some of them are so lofty, 
and so likely to be blown down, as to need stays 
and anchorages. When it comes to this, we can 
conceive the disgust of architects of a particularly 
esthetic turn. But would it not be preferable for 
everybody, if houses at the outset were provided 
with such an arrangement and construction of 
chimneys, as did not require to be supplemented 
with these grotesque and costly additions ? 

The insanatory conditions of dwellings are a 
leading theme of the day. Choking with smoke, 
with bad air, with overcrowding, with effluvia from 
insufficient drainage—these are the complaints that 
have come upon us with startling suddenness. The 
discussions and papers of learned societies regard- 
ing house-construction, with a view to health, have 
been of wonderfully little avail. Notwithstanding 
all that has first and last been said about the 
importance of ventilation, things remain much the 
same as they did half a century ago. Science is 
overruled by fashion, and the inveteracy of indiffer- 
ence, The pollution of the air of dwellings, like 
the pollution of rivers, does not excite serious 
remark, The smoke-doctor is as rife as ever. 
The vilest odours assail us, and it would almost 
_ as if more so at every fresh invention. 
Take gas-lighting. What an advance on the 
old system of lighting a room with a couple 
of short sixes! But then comes the question 
of consumption and deterioration of air. A 
moderately sized gas chandelier will vitiate 
as much air as the breathing of two or three 
dozen of people; and vitiation of air signifies 
a low vitelity. Indeed, but for open fire-places, 
with all their wastefulness of heat and fuel, to draw 
away some of the deteriorated atmosphere, we 
could barely exist. The notion is propagated that 
it is a bad thing to live in small rooms, The size 
of the room is nothing. You will have as good 
health in a room the size of a sentry-box, as if it 
were twenty feet square, provided it is properly 
ventilated. All depends on the introduction of 
a due amount of pure breathable air. It is not 
overcrowding that kills people: it is the want 


of air. You may pack them as close as you like, 
and they will suffer no injury as regards health, 
if you let an abundance of good air get into their 
lungs. We are instructed and amused with a 
remark made by Mr James R. Napier, who lately 
offered some lucid views respecting the econo- 
mising of fuel for heating purposes. In a paper 
on the subject, he says: ‘A room, however 
small, may sustain vigorous health, if abundantly 
supplied with pure air. A crowded open-air 
meeting is not considered unhealthy ; and many 
live for hours, and do wonderful work, with 
their heads closed up in rooms or spaces very 
little bigger than their own heads—in both they 
have plenty of fresh air. It appears to me that it 
would be a vast deal wiser policy so to frame the 
law as, that science should not be ignored, to license 
lodging-houses not by their capacity, but by the 
volume of pure air with which each was able to 
supply its inmates. I see no reason why lodgers 
should not be allowed to lie on shelves, one above 
another, in as many tiers in height as they were 
pleased to mount up to, provided each had an 
allowance of pure air? 

The constant introduction of fresh air under 
such safeguards as will prevent colds and catarrhs, 
seems to be the great desideratum for dwellings, 
not only as concerns health, but the proper draught 
of chimneys. We do not, in inclement weather, 
counsel the opening of windows ; for the cure may 
be worse than the disease. We can speak of a 
little personal experience in trying to make dwell- 
ings of a humble class wholesome. In the erec- 
tion and remodelling of these houses, we have 
taken care that each room has an opening over 
the door of about eight inches square, with 
fixed louver boards and iron gauze (painted 
like the rest of the apartment), through which 
there is a constant supply of pure air. Over 
concealed beds in recesses in the same dwell- 
ings, we have introduced similar arrangements ; 
and the consequence has been thorough comfort and 
salubrity. The inmates, whether in bed or at the 
fireside, breathe the fresh outer air without in- 
convenience, Surely, little points of this kind— 
not little, if we consider the value of health and 
human life—are worth the attention of architects 
and builders, who cannot feel it to be at all com- 
plimentary to have their work supplemented by 
amateurs and smoke-doctors. w. C. 


REKLAM BROTHERS: 
AN INCIDENT IN METROPOLITAN LIFE. 


Somerutne I saw exhibited in the window attracted 
my attention, and induced me to enter the shop 
of Messrs Reklam Brothers. It was certainly not 
the ticket inscribed ‘ First floor to let unfurnished ;’ 
it was rather, if I remember rightly, a delicate little 
tazza of genuine Venetian glass, curiously designed, 
and rich in dainty opaline tints and reflections. I 
was in a humble way, and for my own gratification 
simply, a collector of trifles of that kind. The 
Messrs Reklam were German Jews—or Polish, I’m 
not sure which—dealing in old pictures, curiosi- 
ties, articles of virtu, and antiquities. Their house 
was situated in a dull street in the Soho district. 
Fashion and gentility had, no doubt, in times past 
made their home there ; they had long since van- 
ished, however, leaving in their stead a sort of 
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dingy respectability, and an air of trade of rather a 
torpid character. Shops and private houses were 
much intermingled, but there were few evidences 
of business being very actively carried on. The 
street could not much traffic, for although a 
thoroughfare, it led to nowhere in particular, and 
offered smali advantages as a short-cut. It was 
bounded on the north by Oxford Street, and on the 
south by an intricate tangle of courts and mes 
The houses were of a substantial, spacious, old- 
fashioned class, with rather dimly lit rooms. 

The contents of the shop almost defy enumera- 
tion. They were such, however, as are usually to 
be found in the possession of traders in curiosities, 
had been collected from all parts of the globe, 
and pertained to every period, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the present. There were weapons 
and armour, of course, in great abundance, with 
carvings in wood and ivory, paintings and enamels, 
china and glass, gems, coins, embroideries, lace, 
antique furniture, feathers, idols, stuffed animals, 
skins, monstrosities of all kinds, and other multi- 
tudinous objects. I was impressed by the extent 
and value of the collection. It filled the shop 
quite to its remote corners, leaving only a little 
patch of vacancy in the centre of the floor. Even 

recious things—among them, pendent lamps o 
coer device, and chandeliers that were perfect 
thickets of crystal. 

Mr Aaron Reklam, with whom I first became 

uainted, was by no means the picturesque Jew of 
fiction. He was not bent with age; he wore no 
flowing beard or long draperies ; no velvet skull- 
cap crowned him ; his skin was not of parchment, 
nor was his face hollowed and dinted by the hand 
of time. He was simply dressed, and had the air 
of a London tradesman of In 
answer to my inquiries, I was wafted by him to 
the upper floors of the house. The two drawing- 
rooms were altogether empty: lofty, wainscoted 
chambers, with heavy cornices and richly moulded 
ceilings. They led to a third room, long and 
narrow, looking on to the leads and skylight of the 
back shop below, and boasting a side-view of a 
small garden beyond, in which uished a plane- 
tree and some lilac bushes of rather wan and sickly 
appearance. In the rooms above, I was given to 
understand the Brothers Reklam resided, still 
among stores of treasures similar to those crowding 
the shop below. 

Aaron Reklam did not quit me until I had 
say myself to become the tenant of the vacant 

t-floor. What moved me to this step, I do not 
even now clearly understand. It was true that I was 
at the time aie notice to quit the lodgings I had 
occupied during some years. The house was to be 
pulled down, so that a new street might be con- 
structed, or some other metropolitan improvement 
of that nature carried into effect. For this purpose 
an act of parliament had been obtained, and all 
due forms observed. And I was in a sluggish sort 
of way—for there was no special need for haste ; I 

still some weeks before me—looking out for 
lodgings. Still, as I have said, I engaged to be the 
occupant of the apartments. 

Next day, repenting of the bargain, I entered 
the shop again, resolved to excuse myself, and now, 


for the first time, saw Nathan, the elder brother, 
who received me with all politeness. To get off. 
was impossible ; besides, I saw that the rooms had 


their advantages. In short, I took ion of 
them, trusting to have some degree of comfort. 
After a day or two’s experience, I had nothing to 
complain of but a certain degree of mysteriousness 
which pervaded the dwelling. One or other of 
the brothers was often hanging about, as if listen- 
ing or making observations ; and occasionally there 
were loud oe unpleasant quarrels in an unknown 
tongue, which, for anything I knew, might be 
Hebrew or Polish. 

They were certainly a strange people I had got 


amongst. At times, I meditated running away ; 
but such a step would have involved forfeiture 
of all my g I therefore held on. Some 


months had passed in this fashion; there had 
been no change in the situation of affairs, and 
I had added little to my stock of observations 
concerning the Brothers Reklam, their proceed- 
ings, and ways of life, except in this respect: I 
had not failed to note that all their collection 
of treasures, notwithstanding their business, was 
almost altogether at a stand-still, They were 
tradesmen apparently possessed of an abundance of 
wares, but they really traded in nothing. No cus- 
tomers ever entered the shop; or if they did, it 
was only to quit it again ake, without any sale or 
purchase having been effected. Sometimes, indeed, 
the shutters remained closed for days together. 

Another thing I remarked too, was the late 
hours they — They were seldom absent from 
the house, and they never, so far as I could ascer- 
tain, received any visitors. Yet they seemed to be 
moved by an extreme repugnance to retire to rest. 
At all times of the night, I could hear them stirr- 
ing in the house, restless in the shop, or passing 
up and down the staircase, or pacing to and fro the 
floors above me. Their movements were generally 
of a stealthy kind, as though they were seeking to 
make as little noise as possible ; it might be out of 
consideration for my comfort. But now and then, 
their disposition to quarrel asserted itself. 

The domestic arrangements were by no means 
effective, but they answered my moderate wants. 
There was no regular female servant—only a sort of 
charwoman, who came in the morning to prepare 
breakfast, and again po ee for a short time at 
night. This suited tolerably well, for I did not 
dine in the house. Odd jobs and errands were 
executed by a small Jewish boy. The disappear- 
ance of this little fellow was the first thing that 
struck me with surprise. Then, I had fresh cause 
for astonishment in seeing that the shop shutters 
were now very seldom removed. My landlords 
had, as it seemed, abandoned all attempt to carry 
on publicly their trade as dealers in antiquities 
and curiosities, But they watched me, I felt per- 
suaded, more closely than ever. I was conscious 
that my residence under their roof was becoming 
more and more painful and unendurable. 

The summer-time had arrived, and for some 
— the weather had been almost insufferably 
sultry. I could wy Alyson in my murky 
serene apartments. e moulded ceiling and 
the parched walls seemed now to absorb all the 
air as well as all the light. 

I was sitting in the third room at the back of 
my bedroom, I remember, which was comparatively 
cooler than the others, for it was not ahietad to 
the fierce glare of the afternoon sun, as they were. 
It was night, a very still, airless, summer night. 
The moon was shining through a sultry mist. I 
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was smoking a cigar. I had abandoned article 
after article of dress, and was certainly in rather 
an unattired condition. But cloth clothes were 
not to be borne in such weather. 

In quest of more air, I had stepped from my 
window on to the leads beneath—the roof of Messrs 
Reklam’s back-shop. The plane-tree and the lilac 
bushes, looking more pallid than ever as the moon- 
light blanched their leaves, were on my left hand. 
Before me was the raised skylight of the shop 
below, the dusty panes reddened by the gleaming 
of a light burning beneath. Scarcely thinking of 
what I did, as I smoked, I leant over the skylight, 
and endeavoured to peer through its glass. I could 
discern, but only in a vague sort of way, the 
figures of my landlords moving hither and thither, 
and employed I know not precisely how. There 
was no mistaking the fact, however, that they were 
very busy. What they were doing, was by no 
means clear to me. I stood for some moments 
observing them. They were surrounded by papers 
and books—so much I could clearly perceive—and 
by various packages and bundles, which they 
seemed to be passing from right to left, as though 
they were counting and taking note of them; but 
even of this I could not be quite certain. 

On a sudden, and accidentally, for there could 
not possibly have been any design in the matter, 
Aaron Reklam raised his eyes from the table before 
him, and fixed them on the skylight above. Then 
I became conscious that he had perceived my 
presence. Probably, my figure, seen with the 
moonlight behind me, presented a dark object, that 
was only to be explained by the fact, that some 
one was looking down upon him and observing 
his proceedings ; or it might be that he had de- 
tected me by the light of my cigar. For a moment 
it seemed to me there gleamed upon me the 
strange glare of his prominent scintillating green 
eyes, Then all was darkness. He had turned off 
the gas. I couldseenothing more. In some trepi- 
dation, I retreated to my bed-chamber. 

I slept very ill that night, I remember ; not 
merely because of the oppressive heat of the 
weather, and the lack of freshness in the air; 
but I was greatly disturbed in mind. Moreover, 
my forehead burned, my heart beat distressingly ; 
I was in a state of feverish restlessness. When 
sleep at last came to me, my dreams were terrible. 
I underwent an agonising nightmare—the Brothers 
Reklam haunted me. I could never lose sight of 
their pallid faces. In all kinds of strange -situa- 
tions, their gleaming menacing eyes seemed to 
follow me and find me out, to scorch me up and 
pierce me through and through, to bring to bear 
upon me all kinds of pangs and tortures. I became 
convinced that they were bent upon my destruction, 
now by this means, now by that. Their only 
hesitation was as to the kind of death they should 
inflict upon me. They were at a loss to decide 
upon one sufficiently painful. At length, as I 
thought, they had resolved upon my assassination, 
by a varied system of intense and horrible cruelty, 
to be gradually applied, with a view, to my greater 
suffering. 

I awoke in a dreadful panic. It seemed to me 
that a rope circled my lout and that my landlords 
by slow degrees were tightening it more and more. 
I experienced an agonising sense of suffocation. 
In my alarm, I know, I leapt from my bed, and 
stood for a moment swaying to and fro upon the 


floor like a drunken man. What had happened ? 
I asked myself. Something dreadful, I knew. 

There was a strange crimson light throbbing and 
flickering in the room, The air was thick with 
smoke, and the stifling fumes of some drug or 
spirit of extraordinary pungency. I could hear, 
too, wild cries in the street without, loud knocking 
at the outer door of the house, and the i 
crackling sounds of burning wood, and the lickin 
and writhing of mounting flames. The house o 
Messrs Reklam Brothers was on fire ! 

There was not a minute to lose. I hastily 
gathered about me a few articles of dress. My’ 
alarm and agitation were extreme, but I had the 
sense to perceive that I could only hope to escape 
with life—if even that was still possible. I at 
once abandoned all thought of rescuing aught else 
from the flames. Yet it was, even in that moment 
of panic, with a sigh of deep anguish I turned my 
back upon all my household treasures and posses- 
sions. One glance of farewell, and then I hurried 
from them to the door of my front-room, leading to 
the staircase. 

It was locked on the outside. So also were the two 
other doors that permitted egress from my apart- 
ments. The possibility of my escape had been 
foreseen and provided against. I was a prisoner, 
and the fire was drawing every moment nearer and 
nearer to me. Already the smoke was so dense, 
blinding, and stupefying, that I was crouching on 
my knees, to avoid it as much as possible. 

Much valuable time I wasted in labouring to 
prise the locks of my doors, and in convincing my- 
self that they had really been made secure against 
me from without. Then, with desperate violence, 
and with all the strength I could muster, I dashed 
a heavy chair against the door of the front room. 

The panelling was completely smashed, and 
through the opening thus made, a thick volume of 
poisonous smoke poured into the room. But still 
the lock held fast, and still my escape was pre- 
vented, even had the staircase without remained 
passable, which seemed most doubtful, for already 
it was burning furiously. 

The window was now my sole chance. I looked 
out, There was a sea of upturned faces—orange- 
hued, from the reflection of the flames. The police 
had driven back the crowd, so as to form a semi- 
circle of spectators, with sufficient space in front for 
the fire-engines to be worked freely. The roadway 
was flooded with water, which mirrored brightly 
the red sky and the leaping fire. Every neigh- 
bouring window was crowded with scared lookers- 
on. It was astrange and most exciting scene. The 
uproar when the dense throng below caught sight 
of me at the window was indeed alarming. I was 
cheered and applauded, as though I had been a 

opular candidate for election upon the hustings. 

ut above all these cries I could plainly hear the 
mechanical pulsing sound of the engines in full 
work—the rush and gurgle, the hiss and splash 
of falling water—and the screaming of the flames, 
which seemed to issue chiefly from the floors 
above me, and from the built-out shop at the back 
of the house. 

Trembling all over, I stepped from the window- 
sill on to the projecting cornice of the shop-front 
below. I then let myself down gradually, and 
after clinging to the ledge for a moment, dropped 
several feet on to the pavement. I was saved 
from falling by the sturdy arms of a policeman, 
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I was half-suffocated, and my eyes smarted terribly ; 
my hands were torn and bleeding, and both ankles 
seemed badly sprained ; otherwise, I was uninjured. 

In right, I suppose, of my narrow escape, and my 
lawful interest in the catastrophe, I was permitted 
to remain near the a and to watch the 

rogress of the conflagration. I was not conscious 
for some time that my dress was most incomplete, 
and that I was up to my insteps in water. _ 

Suddenly, I found Aaron Reklam close beside me. 
He started back when he observed me—not merely 
with surprise, but also, as I judged, with alarm and 
aversion. He was in a state of extreme agitation. 

‘I never dressed so quickly in my life,’ he said, 
in a tremulous voice, and he rubbed his hands 
together nervously. He was bareheaded—I could 
note by the light of the flames his partial baldness ; 
but his attire was complete in other respects, even 
to the neat adjustment of his shirt-collar and 
neckerchief. I could not doubt that he had never 
undressed at all. 

He turned his gleaming eyes full upon me; his 
gaze seemed to me more baneful and maleficent 
than ever. Fora moment I almost dreaded per- 
sonal violence at his hands. 

‘You ’ve had a narrow escape,’ he said. 

‘Very narrow.’ He looked as though he grudged 
me my life most bitterly. 

‘It was an accident ; though it broke out in two 
or three places at once. I can’t think how it 
happened.’ And again he glared at me. 

P¥on can’t either, I suppose ?’ he asked. 

‘I cannot tell, I said faintly. 

‘It will be the ruin of me—of the firm—the 
complete ruin.’ 

*You’re not insured ?” 

‘Yes, we’re insured, but not for the full amount 
—not nearly—only for a trifle’ 

‘ And your brother—Mr Nathan—is he safe ?” 

‘He was, a moment ago. But he went back: 
I told him there was plenty of time to save some 
documents of value.’ 

* And he’s not been seen since ?” 

‘No, not since. But it was only a moment ago. 
He’s all right. Nathan knows what he’s about !’ 

The horrid truth then burst upon me. The place 
had been set on fire for the sake of the insurance 
money, and I had been decoyed to be a lodger, and 
destroyed, in order to give a colour to the proceed- 
ing. While this passed through my mind, Nathan 
Reklam made his appearance at the open private 
door. With a wildcry, Aaron rushed towards him, 
and shut the door. He wished to be the sole bene- 
ficiary. The confusion was so great that few took 
heed of the brothers, Thick clouds of dust now 
mingled with the smoke. The crowd was driven 
farther back by some yards. Even the firemen were 
forced to retreat. 

The outer wall of the house had fallen. 

I remember nothing more. I was found, as I 
afterwards learnt, stretched senseless upon the wet 
roadway, and was carried, upon the shoulders 
of friendly by-standers, to a neighbouring tavern. 
|. There I remained some days in an alarming con- 
dition of exhaustion and delirium. 

The Brothers Reklam were not again seen alive. 
It was generally agreed that they had both perished 
in the fire of their own contriving—retribution 
had overtaken them in a terrible way. No trace 
of them was ever discovered in the ruins of the 
building. Nor were any relics found of the 


treasures that had once filled their premises to 
overflowing. My own belief was, and is, that 
these had been carefully and stealthily removed 
rief paragraphs in the new rs were de- 
voted to the pone Co be Soho—Two 
Lives Lost.’ Nothing was ever said publicly, how- 
ever, as to the suspicious nature of the occurrence. 

At a later date, I was enabled to ascertain that 
Messrs Reklam’s house and its contents had been 
insured to a very large amount. Of the early 
history of the brothers, I could learn nothing. 
The firemen made no secret of their opinion that 
the fire was the result of design. The flames, they 
said, had been seen to burst forth simultaneously 
from three distinct parts of the house. Something 
also they did not hesitate to allege as to the em- 
ployment of naphtha or turpentine to quicken the 
action of the fire. And they congratulated me, as I 
congratulated myself, upon my almost miraculous 
escape. 

No relatives or representatives of the brothers 
ever appeared to claim the amount of the insur- 
ancemoney. No one, indeed, even ventured to own 
kindred with the departed Reklams. I have often 
been told that I knew more about them than any- 
bodyelse. Well, I did not know much; but cer- 
tainly, to my thinking, I knew enough. 

any claim been made upon the policies, 
I was informed that the offices were fully prepared 
to resist it, simply on the ground of fraud, and 
of this, as in too many cases, there was held to 
be very sufficient evidence. I have exhausted, 
however, all my information on the subject. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Most of the parties appointed to observe the 
transit of Venus are now on the way to their 
destination, and all hope to make their prepara- 
tions and be ready to take note of the important 
henomenon on the critical day—December 8th. 
hree of the parties will be stationed in the 
Sandwich Islands, one in New Zealand, one 
in Rodriguez—a small island in the Indian Ocean 
near Mauritius—and two in Kerguelen Island, a 
miserable spot far to the south of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Each party is provided with wooden 
huts, to be used as temporary observatories, with 
all the clocks, telescopes, and other instruments, 
including forty-six chronometers required for the 
observations, and with apparatus for taking photo- 
graphs of the transit in all its stages. Instruc- 
tions for their guidance have been drawn up by 
the astronomer-royal ; and considering that all 
the observers have been under training at Green- 
wich Observatory for some months, their skill 
and capability should be equal to the occasion. 
Part of their training has consisted in a rehearsal 
of the transit with a model invented by Sir 
George Airy. This model represented the actual 
transit : the observer looking through a telesco 
saw the small dark disc of Venus approaching the 
edge of the sun, moving nearer and nearer, and 
at last (apparently) coming into contact. This 
was repeated day after day for months, till every 
man was familiar beforehand with the phenomenon 
as it will actually appear ; for the essential point 
of the observation is to note exactly the moment 
of contact, On the accuracy with which that is 
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determined depends, for the most , the value 
of the results; but with well-trained observers, 
and the best of astronomical appliances, we may 
believe that the coming transit will be observed 
as transit was never observed before. Simul- 
taneously with the English operations in the 
south, the Russians will take observations in 
Siberia and other parts of the north, and the 
two sets of observations will afterwards be em- 
ployed in working out the conclusion with a degree 
of accuracy which would not otherwise be possible. 

At the recommendation of the Royal Society, 
the government have sanctioned the appointment 
of four naturalists to accompany the expeditions. 
One will collect plants in Kerguelen, with a view 
to enlarge and complete our knowledge of the 
botany of that remote island ; the other three are 
to explore Rodriguez, devoting themselves respect- 
ively to the botany, the geology, and the fossil 
remains of that little territory. It is known that 
Rodriguez was in former ages the dwelling-place 
of very remarkable animals, and if their relics can 
be discovered, there will be great gain for palzon- 
tological science. The cost, as we have stated 
above, will be borne by the government, in addi- 
tion to the outlay for all the transit expeditions, 
besides which the Challenger is still age her 
voyage of exploration around the globe. These 
are facts which may console those unfortunate 
pow who are always complaining that the Eng- 

ish government never does anything for science. 

Mr Lockyer, F.R.S., who has for a long time 
examined the sun and stars by means of the spec- 
troscope, finds that in the spectrum of the hottest 
stars pure hydrogen only is to be detected. In 
stars which are ce hot, the metals make their 
appearance ; in others, again, of lower tempera- 
ture, the metalloids are found; and, ultimately, 
here in our earth, which is an extinct star, free 
hydrogen is not to be met with, and the complex- 
ity of matter is remarkable. From this we may 
infer that if ‘dissociation’ as chemists call it, 
could be carried up to its last stage, we should 
find everything resolve itself into hydrogen. Some 
day we may perhaps be able to prove that all 
bodies are simply transformations of hydrogen, due 
to variable circumstances of pressure, temperature, 
and electricity. It is a question which must be 
left to the metallurgy of the future. Meanwhile, 
much may be done by increasing the temperatures 
with which we work. Bessemer with his steel- 
making process, and Siemens with his regenerating 
furnace, have led the way, and their successors will 
perhaps find a way to dissociate iron and oxygen, 
or iron and phosphorus. It all depends on the 
heat. The late Professor Faraday once said in 
a lecture, that if hydrogen could be compressed 
and solidified, it would prove to be a metal. 

If the spectroscope is valuable and efficient in 
matters celestial, it is not less so in matters terres- 
trial. For test and analysis as a laboratory instru- 
ment, it becomes every hy more serviceable. One 
of its applications is well worth notice—in testing 
the — of water. In some places the water is 
found to be injurious to health. It is perhaps 
contaminated by infiltration from a sewer or cess- 
pool. How is this infiltration to be discovered ? 
A quantity of salt of lithium is thrown into the 
sewer or cesspool. After a time, the drinking- 
water is examined by the scope. If the 


‘lithium line’ appears in the spectrum, it is a 


proof that a portion of the lithium salt thrown 
into the sewer or cesspool has found its way into 
the drinking-water, and that the water is conse- 
quently poisoned by foul drainage. From this 
we see that the spectroscope may be made to 
do good service in protecting the public health. 

In Baltimore a system of scavenging has been in 
use twenty years which works well for the health 
and cleanliness of the city. Each householder 
is required every day during hot weather to place 
the refuse of his house—the animal and vegetable 
matters in one box, the ashes and dry refuse in 
another—ready for the ‘garbage-carts.’ These 
carts are built with a movable partition, by which 
the dry and the wet are kept separate, during 
transport to the outskirts, where a careful conver- 
sion of the whole to economical uses is carried on. 
Bones, rags, scraps of paper, when sorted, yield 
a handsome profit: old boots and shoes roasted 
and reduced to powder are used in the case- 
hardening of iron; and coal and cinders are valu- 
able as fuel or in the mending of roads. Cesspools 
are emptied by a ‘pneumatic suction system,’ 
which mitigates the offensiveness of the operation ; 
the contents are mixed with ashes, and are thereby 
completely deodorised in fifteen minutes ; and this 
mixture meets with a ready sale as a fertiliser at 
fifteen or twenty dollars the ton. In answer to 
objections against the use of ashes, the superintend- 
ent of the cleansing-works says: ‘I have seen 
in our Baltimore refuse-grounds splendid tomatoes, 
pumpkins, citrons, and tobacco growing from a bed 
of pure coal-ash and cinders.’ 

n an excavation on the line of the Union Pacific 
Railway, the labourers having built up a fire-place 
of lumps of rock, noticed that the lumps took fire. 
This fact led to experiment and ysis, which 
shewed the rock to be a shale rich in mineral oil, 
yielding about thirty-five gallons per ton of rock 
of two kinds of oil, one suitable for illumination, 
the other for lubrication. The deposits of shale 
are said to extend over an area of seven thousand 
square miles, which may be considered as ‘big’ 
enough for even American enterprise. 

We have mentioned more than once the West- 
inghouse air-brake for railway trains, which, being 
instantaneous, and to a large extent automatic 
in its action, offers itself as an important means 
in preventing collisions. Our readers are aware 
that it has been reported on favourably in this 
country ; and we now learn that a committee 
appointed by the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
have tested the brake, and are so well satisfied 
of its efficiency and durability, that they report 
that ‘Mr Westinghouse has become a public bene- 
factor, deserving, at least, of the gratitude of the 
travelling a. and they recommend that a 
certain medal and premium set apart for the 
reward of mechanical inventions, should be con- 
ferred on him. In the latest form of the brake, it 
is applied to the driving-wheels of the locomotive 
as well as to all other wheels in the train, where- 
by its power in producing a sudden stoppage is 
enormously increased. 


Professor Ellery, Director of the Melbourne 1 


Observatory, is employing the great reflecting tele- 
scope, constructed at the cost of the colonial govern- 
ment, in a survey of the stars and other celestial 
phenomena of the southern hemisphere. In the 
course of this interesting work, he has discovered 
‘that some of the large nebula, especially of 
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Argus, are undergoing very marked and rapid 
changes.’ These changes are carefully noted, in 
the hope that further knowledge of the structure 
of nebule, and of their cosmical relations, may be 
obtained. Another branch of work is observation 
of aurore and of magnetic disturbances ; and on 
comparing the results with observations in Europe, 
it appears that whenever an aurora or a magnetic 
disturbance occurs in the south, similar phenom- 
ena ‘are observed in our hemisphere. It often 
happens that the aurora and the magnetic disturb- 
ance occur at the same time in the south, but 
that only one of the two phenomena is seen in 
the north ; and the contrary. These facts are 
valuable in themselves, and as shewing how science 
may benefit by combined observations in places 
at opposite ends of the earth. 

Another fact highly creditable to the colony 
is, that the survey of the boundary-line between 
New South Wales and Victoria, connecting two 
termini one hundred and fifteen miles apart, had 
been accomplished with an error of not more than 
twelve feet. This is remarkable in so great a 
distance, and is good evidence that the surveyors 
have worked conscientiously. 

We learn, too, from the same source, that the 
first clock of large dimensions manufactured in 
Australia had been set up at the Melbourne post- 
office. We may perhaps assume that no similar 
clock has ever been made within the southern 
hemisphere. It has a mercurial compensation 
pendulum of such excellence, that the going of the 
clock is all but perfect. ‘Could the barometer,’ 
says Mr Ellery, ‘be persuaded to stand always at 
thirty inches, I do not think the clock would 
vary two seconds from the true time from one 

ear’s end to the other, the first stroke of the hour- 
ell being usually within two seconds of the true 
Melbourne time.’ , 

Returning to the northern hemisphere, we 
gather from the last Report of the astronomer-royal, 
that in addition to the time-signal made at Deal, it 
has been proposed to drop a time-ball at Portsmouth 
by direct current from Greenwich Observatory. A 
signal is sent every hour to the central telegraph 
ofhee in St Martin’s-le-Grand, and from there, it 
can be accurately distributed in sixty different 
directions, The 10 a.m. signal is the one most in 
demand. It is transmitted automatically to twenty- 
one provincial towns. A sound-signal is also made 
in the instrument-room at the same hour, and at 
once, on hearing it, the clerks send a time-current 


. to six hundred different offices. These, again, dis- 


tribute it farther ; and thus the ten o’clock signal 
may be said to regulate all the post-office and rail- 
way clocks in the kingdom. One o’clock is made 
known to nine towns all in the north except 
Worcester and Nottingham. The distribution of 
the hourly si from the central office is so accu- 
rate that, as the astronomer-royal says, those signals 
being ‘based upon the most accurate determinations 
of time:that the observatory can furnish, may be 
used for accurate determinations of longitude.’ 

At the Lombard Street post-office, the Greenwich 
current at noon starts the clock, which stops itself 
some few seconds before noon every day. At the 
Westminster clock-tower, a signal is also received 
for the guidance of the attendant, and a return signal 
is sent, to let the observatory know the amount 
of error. For the most part, the error throughout 
the year is less than one second. 


Algeria is making itself known as a metal- 
liferous country : it has excellent iron ores, and 
iron-mining has become an important branch of 
trade. At one of the mines,the produce of ore is 
thirty thousand tons a month, all of which is 
shipped from the port of Bona. Other mines are 
to be opened in the neighbourhood of Bougie; and 
if Moors and Arabs can be persuaded to persevere 
in hard work, we may hope to see a novel sight— 
prosperity in a French colony. 

The suggestion has been made, that instead of 
employing wind, which is always uncertain, to 
move a ship, it would be more advantageous to em- 
A wind-power, as represented by wave-motion. 

t is very rare that the ocean is perfectly calm ; 
and as the waves are there, it is proposed to build 
a ship with an apparatus poised in its interior, so 
as to move freely in all directions, and with each 
movement to compress and force air into a 
chamber, where it would be available for the ~ 
pulsion of the ship and for other purposes. The 
supply of power would be greatest when most 
needed ; for the more the vessel mes and rolls, 
the more air would be compressed in the reservoir. 
It is argued, that this compromise between sail 
and steam power would reduce considerably the 
cost of heavy and expensive rigging—that it would 
be available even in contrary winds—that while 
sail-power employs surface to catch the force, this 
employs mass—and that it could be applied to 
pumping, to ventilation, to reduction of tempera- 
ture, as well as to propulsion. And last, it would 
render unnecessary the cumbrous and costly use of 
fuel in the working of og which at present 
a and employ instead thereof the never- 
ailing power provided by nature, in the ceaseless 
waves of the ocean. 


LINES TO A HUMBLE-BEE. 


WuirueER bound, on shining wing, 
With varied velvets gay, 

In circles bright—thy murmurous flight 
Pursuing—whence away ? 


Seek’st thou the highly cultured bed 
Where rare exotics glow ? 

Or fragrant spot, before the cot 
Where flowers untended blow ? 


Or is the purple moor thy goal, 
Where, o’er each flat and fell, 
Thou rov’st a free and happy bee, 

*Mid heather and harebell ? 


Or lonely roadside dost thou seek, 
To doze away an hour, 

At rest upon the thistle-crest, 
Or on the bramble flower ? 

No inmate thou of straw-clad hive, 
Where labour is but loss ; 

Thy dewy home is in the loam, 
Beneath the golden moss. 


No sorrow cloys thy breezy flight, 
Or thy sweet monotone ; 

Content thou art to do thy part, 
And leave the rest unknown. 

Yet, in the churchyard’s sacred shade, 
Where dreamless sleepers lie, 

I’ve seen thee—on the gardened graves, 
Singing a lullaby. 
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